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Miracle 
Mulch Insulates Soil, Keeps Life- 
Giciné Moisture for Flowers . 

Prevents surface feeding of weeds 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to 

hoe out weeds and break up sun-baked 
soil, be sure to use Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulatorkeepsthe soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer’s 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


Unlike under-aged, non-bodied, dust-like 
Peat that is frequently carried away by wind 
or water, Emblem-Protected Peat Moss hugs 
the ground. Its spongy, highly porous prop- 
erties keep life-giving moisture at the plant 
roots, and prevent surface feeding of weeds. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold under 
various trade names 
by high-grade dealers 
of horticultural prod- 
ucts. Be sure to get a 
supply of this Miracle 
Mulch. Then you will 
have more time to 
enjoy your garden— 
more time to play. 


Boke) Ga sek mae. i 3 
P.1.C. TRIANGLE 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


You pay more per 
bale for Emblem-Pro 
tected Peat Moss but 
it acteally costs you 
less. Each bale is fully 
compresséd, contains 
less air, more peat. 
The moss is of match- 
less quality, clean, 
uniform, and fully 
aged. Holds life-giv- 
ing moisture longer, 
makes soil-building 
humus faster. 


Send for instruction 
booklet,“Mulching”, 
absorbency test tablets, 
and name of your local 
dealer. All are free. 
Mail coupon NOW. 


Emblom-Protected, 
PEAT MosS: 


IFREE} 


| TEST TABLETS 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 


\p 
ma, 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Adver. & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Peat Moss literature and 
absorbency test tablets. 
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Garden Work for Late June ¢ 


KPBS USLUPSLSUSLUS2LUSLUSF ASSIS 


IS a good plan to break off the old lilac blooms now. They detract | 


T 
I from the appearance of the plants and also draw upon their vitality. 

Spring blooming shrubs of all kinds can still be pruned, care being 
taken to cut out the oldest wood close to the ground. Too much pruning 
is to be avoided, however. 

June is an excellent month for starting the seeds of most perennials, 
preferably in a coldframe with a lath covering. There are exceptions, 
however, the delphinium being one. It is best to wait until new seeds 
of this perennial are available, which will be in August. 

Pyrethrums can be divided soon after they have finished flowering and 
this is the best way to increase the double varieties. A reasonable number 
of double kinds may be obtained from seeds, but far from 100 per cent. 

Inasmuch as cut worms feed at night, it is recommended that poison 
bait be applied in the evening so that it will be in a fresher condition and 
thus more attractive to the worms than if applied earlier in the day. 

Sulphate of ammonia is being used as a substitute for the old- fashioned 
liquid manure, one ounce being dissolved in two gallons of water. It is 
powerful and quick acting and one-half pound to 100 square feet is 
ample. 


Another application of fertilizer may be made to the lawns at this 


season, no more being given until Fall. Whatever fertilizer is used now 
must be applied carefully and according to directions to avoid burning 
the grass. 

It is important to spray or dust roses at weekly intervals to prevent 
It is even more important to cover the under side 
of the leaves than to coat the top. Additional spraying or dusting is 
needed after a heavy rain. 

No fully satisfactory method of destroying rose bugs has been found. 
Most garden makers still pick them off and drop them into a can of 
kerosene. 

It is important to dust or spray phlox to control red spider and 
mildew. Good results are obtained by using dusting sulphur but it must 
be applied to both the under and upper surfaces. 

It is not too late to plant dahlia tubers. Stakes to support them should 
be driven into the ground at the same time. 

There is plenty of time for setting out started plants of tuberous 
rooted begonias, which are the ideal flowering plants for shady places. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION 
WITH 


POMO-GREEN 


with NICOTINE 


@ EXPERTS say that “Black Spot” is the 


commonest enemy to a healthy flower garden-— 


POMO-GREEN with 


the hardest to control. 
Nicotine not only pre- 
vents Black Spot, but 
gives complete protec- 
tion against other dis- 
eases, leaf-eating in- 
sects, and aphis. Truly, 
an All-in-One material. 
Proved best in tests by 
American Rose Society, 
Dust or Spray iton your 
flowersandornamental 
shrubs. Isleaf-green,in- 
conspicuous on foliage. 


Your dealer has it ! 
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NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Inc 

DEPT.H-2 Middleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 


Attached find 
checked below 


Name. 
Street 
City and State 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 

















MORE THAN 1000 ROCK 
and ALPINE PLANTS 


listed in our 1935 free 
catalogue on how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Visit our nurseries and 
see the gorgeous display 
of Spring coloring. Many 
new and unusual rock 
plants blooming at this 
season. 


Rare plants from all 
parts of the world 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms, Conn. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Association of Gardeners 


HE National Association of Gardeners will celebrate its 

25th annual convention with a silver anniversary banquet 
to be held on August 21, 1935. This will be on the second day 
of a three-day convention, with headquarters at the Webster 
Hall Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Convention arrangements are in 
the hands of the Western Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners, of which David Fraser of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is chairman. 

William Kleinheinz of Elkins Park, Pa., one of the organ- 
izers and first president of the association; John Barnet of 
Locust Valley, Long Island; Thomas W. Head of Red Bank, 
N. J.; Alex Davidson of Sewickley, Pa.; James Stuart of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Joseph Tansey of Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; 
and Donald J. Crighton of Convent, N. J.—all past presi- 
dents of the association,—have been appointed by President 
Frank L. Balogh as an honorary committee for the silver 
anniversary banquet. 

In its 25 years, the National Association of Gardeners has 
been an influential factor in the gardening profession in par- 
ticular and in horticulture in general. 


Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan 


The annual meeting of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Michigan was held in Saginaw on May 28, at which time the 
following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Ormond E. 
Hunt of Ann Arbor; first vice-president, Mrs. E. W. DeLano 
of Allegan; second vice-president, W. Woodbridge Dickinson 
of St. Joseph; treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Kutsche of Detroit; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Harry Y. Fitsgerald of Pontiac; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Louis I. Bredvold of Ann Arbor. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was a demonstration 
of seed germination by Mr. James Reach of Ann Arbor and a 
demonstration of lily propagation by Mrs. James W. Hutchi- 
son of Saginaw. Lectures were given by Mrs. Noyes Avery 
and Mrs. Preston Rice of Grand Rapids and by Mr. Norman 
McClintock of New Jersey. 

Reports showed that 230,000 signed pledges had been re- 
ceived as a result of a “‘Stop Useless Fires’’ campaign. A lec- 
ture, ‘Glimpses of Michigan Gardens,’ earned nearly $100 
for the federation. 

Five life members, each paying $100, and four member 
clubs, were admitted to the federation, which now has 80 
member clubs, with a total membership of 3,440. 


Coming Flower Show in Boston 


The June exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be June 20 and 21 in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
in co-operation with the American Peony Society. The peony 
society has issued a schedule of 27 classes in which the Ameri- 
can Home Achievement Medal will be offered for the best new 


peony exhibited in the show. The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society is offering the James Boyd Memorial Silver Medal for 
the most distinguished peony entry in the show. The peony 
society's gold and silver medals and certificates will also be 
awarded as well as the B. H. Farr medal. 

In conjunction with the peony society division which will 
draw entries from many parts of the country, there are also 
other classes of the horticultural society open to all, which 
include roses, perennials, orchids, rhododendrons and azaleas, 
flowering plants, strawberries and vegetables. The hours are 
Thursday, 2 to 9 p.m., and Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


In the June News Letter of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, a list of accredited judges numbering 48 is 
published. Their services may be obtained by writing to the 
federation officers at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The federation has reopened its competition for a state seal. 
The Pennsylvania federation is one of the few not having a 
seal. The competition will close September 15. 

The Pennsylvania federation recently planned a class to 
study the proper pronunciation of plant names. 

Members of the federation have been asked to contribute 
recipes typical of the state to the National Council Cook Book, 
which is to be distributed: at the October executive board 
meeting. 


Rose Week in Hartford, Conn., Planned 


Rose week in Hartford, Conn., has been set for June 23 
to 30, inclusive. The gardens in Elizabeth Park are among 
the finest anywhere in the United States. Elizabeth Park is on 
Prospect Avenue, itself centrally located. The gardens were 
originally laid out by Mr. Theodore Wirth, superintendent of 
parks, in 1903 and were the first public rose gardens. 

This year the members of the Connecticut Horticultural 
Society have planned a tour of rose gardens located on private 
estates, June 25 to 27, inclusive. The tour includes 12 private 
gardens and the course may be broken to view the roses at 
Elizabeth Park. Application should be made to Mrs. Robert 
W. Gray, 54 Huntington Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Dates of Laurel Week in Winsted, Conn. 


Winsted, Conn., is becoming widely known for the re- 
markably fine plantings of mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, 
that border the highways within the city and surrounding 
country. Every year one week is set aside as Laurel Week. The 
dates this year are June 15 to 22. The season is late, however, 
and it is expected that the plants will be in full flower for an 
additional week. Those visiting Winsted will find motor 
routes clearly marked. Further information will appear in the 
daily papers of Connecticut. 








ZINNIAS WHICH COVER A WIDE RANGE 


Few annuals offer as great a 
variation in form and color 


reason they are adapted to general use in almost any garden. 

For the person whose taste runs to large flowers with bright 
colors there are the giant dahlia-flowered and California giant 
varieties with blooms reaching five or six inches in diameter. 
In rich soil the plants will grow up to three feet in height and 
branch freely, especially when the first flower is quickly cut off 
or the plants are topped when they are still small. The color 
selection is wide in the large-flowered kinds. Oriole is a favorite 
with its rich combination of orange and gold. Other striking 
colors are found in Canary Bird, Crimson Monarch, Old Rose 
and Golden Dawn. Miss Willmott is a lovely tone of pink. 

Odd forms have been introduced 
as, for instance, the new Fantasy 
zinnias with their curious curled 
petals. An odd quilled petal forma- 
tion is found in the Victory strain. 
Many persons admire the scabiosa- 
flowered type which has a large 
button-like center surrounded by a 
single row of petals. In the picotee 
zinnias the petals are oddly marked, 
the lighter colored blossoms being 
tipped with deep colors and the 
darker colored petals tipped with a 
light color. Zinnias range down the 
scale from giants to the dwarf lilliput 
or pompon varieties which are par- 
ticularly useful, because of their small 
flowers, as edging plants or for cut- 
ting. The lilliput variety Salmon ~ 
Rose is especially pleasing in color. 
The variety Isabellina, colored cream 
yellow, is particularly choice. 

The zinnia Red Riding Hood is 
considered in a class by itself by 
many expert gardeners. The plants 
grow only a foot high but they 
flower profusely all Summer long, 


aed flowers offer as great a diversity as zinnias. For that 








The zinma Hula Girl 


At the left: The lilliput zinnia 
which has been named 
Exquisite 


At the right: The Scabiosa 
flowered type of zinnia, 
which ts becoming 
very popular 


the flowers being double, scarlet and button-like in shape. 
This variety is very useful as an edging plant as is, too, the 
Mexican zinnia which comes principally in tones of yellow and 
gold. The plants of this strain are also dwarf, averaging 18 
inches high, and the blossoms are double but small. 

Enough has been written to indicate the wide range of form 
and color to be found in the zinnia, but all of the different 
types have not yet been mentioned. Garden makers who de- 
light in very large flowers will perhaps try the Colossals, 
which grow to immense size. In contrast to them is the dwarf 
or Pumila type made up of zinnias having characteristic form 
but not quite so small as the lilliputian kinds. Another very 
small zinnia, which might be used in filling temporary vacan- 
cies in a rock garden or better still for making a bed, is called 
Gracillima. The plants grow only a foot high and the flowers 
are bright crimson. 

It is common knowledge that 
zinnias prefer a sunny place and 
that their growth will be in propor- 
tion to the amount of plant food in 
the soil. They may be recommended 
for almost any garden except that 
the larger flowered kinds do not do 
as well along the seashore where the 
air is moist as do the small-flowered 
varieties, particularly the Mexican 
zinnia.. As with other annuals, the 
old blossoms must be kept cut off to 
keep the plants flowering freely. 
When this is done the plants will 
continue to bloom for a surprisingly 
long time. 

It is one of the valuable qualities 
of the zinnia that it makes very rapid 
growth. Seeds sown now will give 
blooming plants in a few weeks. 
The zinnia also can be transplanted 
readily, even when in bloom. For 
that reason, it can be used to advan- 
tage for filling vacant spaces in the 
hardy border or in any other part 
of the garden. 





























COLOR IN THE IRIS GARDEN 


A list of varieties which will aid 
the amateur in making a selection 


HE popularity of the iris is based on the fact that it is 

hardy and can be grown from California to Maine; be- 

cause, unlike the tulips, dahlias, daffodils, and gladioli, 

the plants thrive with a minimum amount of care, and that 

the colors and color combinations of the new originations can 
not be found in any other flower. 

Most persons like a little color in their gardens and ask for 
red varieties, although I find other shades more harmonious in 
the garden picture. Dauntless won the Dykes medal a few 
years ago as being the most outstanding variety introduced 
that season. It is a red variety and has been among the most 
popular best-sellers for the last five years. Other good reds are 
Indian Chief, Redwing, and Depute Nomblot. If you wish 
the more expensive novelties, ranging in price from five to ten 
dollars, Ethel Peckham, Joycette, and Red Dominion are 
among the finest and brightest reds to be recommended. 

Probably at least one yellow will be needed to brighten up 
the garden. Pluie d’Or, a French importation and another 
Dykes medal wirner, is one of the finest yellows now avail- 
able at a reasonable price. This variety, which cost the im- 
porter 50 dollars per root, is now to be obtained at 50 cents. 
Other fine sorts are Chromylla, Coronation, Phebus, Helios, 
Desert Gold, W. R. Dykes, and Rayo de Sol. 

Should more expensive, newer introductions be desired, no 
one will be disappointed in Alta California, California Gold, 
Lady Paramount, Happy Days, or Eclador. These are im- 
provements over the ones listed above, being larger and taller. 

Perhaps the color class which is attracting most attention 
and which is making the iris an increasingly popular flower is 
the one called the ‘‘blends.’’ These blended irises combine such 
colors as yellow, gold, tan, brown, apricot, and red into a 
harmonious whole which proves an exquisite sight to the 
beholder. Rameses, one of the best of this unique type, was 
awarded the Dykes medal several years ago. Others which 
deserve a place in every garden are King Midas, Tuscany Gold, 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Evolution, Sea Dawn, and Euphony. 

Among the newer introductions are Mary Geddes, Golden 
Light, and Clara Noyes. New shades of tan and buff are 
found in such perfect flowers as Jean Cayeux, K. V. Ayres, 
Ningal, Gilead, Tint o’ Tan, and Byzantium. All of these are 
of too recent origination to be sold at medium prices. 

Next to the “‘blends,’’ the class which is the most distinctive 
in the garden picture is the one called the yellow bicolor. Irises 
belonging to this group have yellow, gold, or orange stand- 
ards, and red or dark brown falls. The best varieties now 
available to the average gardener are Al-lu-we, Beau Sabreur, 
Cameliard, Claude Aureau, Henri Riviere, Largo, Picador, and 
King Juba. The finest new varieties having this unique con- 
trast of colors are Crown Prince, Aurex, and El Tovar. 

The color which seems to be the most desired by flower 
lovers is pink. Advancement in developing irises of this shade 
has been less than that made in any other color—perhaps, 
because there were no pink wild irises or any irises remotely 
resembling that color. Thus the development of pinkish vari- 
eties has been due to long and laborious cross-hybridization 
with a real pink flower as a goal. Although there are no pink- 
pinks yet available, there are numerous violet-pinks, lilac- 
pinks, and rose-pinks. The best of these are Dog Rose, Mid- 
gard, Pink Satin, Rheingauperle, Trostringer, Eloise Lapham, 
Frieda Mohr, Elizabeth Egelberg, Frivolite, and Airy Dream. 
Among the novelties are Imperial Blush, Rose Dominion, and 
Coralie. The last named was the most recent variety to be 
awarded the Dykes Medal and is the first iris in this color class 
to be so signally honored. 

Among the large and tall white varieties which are very 
lovely are Purissima, a variety which needs Winter protection 


in the colder states; Wambliska, Easter Morn, Los Angeles, 
Oriana, and Venus de Milo. Gudrun, a fine recent importation 
from England, is still too expensive for the small garden. 

An odd and attractive class is found in the yellow and 
white plicatas. A white plicata is a blossom which has a white 
background veined and lined with blue; a yellow plicata is a 
blossom which has a yellow background veined and lined 
with brown or red. One of the largest and most beautiful 
varieties of tall beared irises is San Francisco which is the out- 
standing variety of the first type. Stalks are tall and perfectly 
branched like a candelabra, and the flowers are exquisite with 
their attractive veining. 

Most people, when they think of irises, bring up visions of 
small light and dark blue flowers, inasmuch as this color was 
the most common when irises first found a place in private 
gardens. The blue varieties of today are a far cry from the 
small-blossomed, short-stalked, and inferior varieties of a 
decade ago. Today, we have giant blues such as Buechley’s 
Giant, the stalks of which reach a height between four and 
five feet, each bearing eight to twelve blossoms as large as a 
working-man’s fist. Other fine light-colored varieties are El 
Capitan, Pacific, Realm, Santa Barbara, Sensation, Souvenir 
de Loetitia Michaud, and Summer Cloud. Among the best of 
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Dauntless, a red iris which has been awarded the Dykes medal 
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the dark velvety blues are Blackamoor, Black Wings, Blue 
Velvet, Meldoric, Winneshiek, M. A. Porter, and Thuratus. 

A rare hybrid, resulting from crossing two iris species, is 
William Mohr, which deserves a place in every garden. Prob- 
ably more plants of this exquisitely lovely flower have been 
sold than of any other variety. This is the first season that it 
has been available everywhere for less than one dollar. Stalks 
of this variety are short and bear but two huge rounded 
flowers of pale lilac, closely netted and veined with deep 
violet. This combination of colors produces a weird, yet very 
lovely, effect. 

Were I to start an iris garden this season, I would select the 
following 25 varieties: Dauntless, Red Wing, Depute Nom- 
blot, Pluie d’Or, Helios, Rayo de Sol, Rameses, King Midas, 
Euphony, Picador, King Juba, Cameliard, Eloise Lapham, 
Dog Rose, Midgard, Elizabeth Egelberg, Easter Morn, Oriana, 
San Francisco, Cydalise, Buechley’s Giant, Black Wings, 
Winneshiek, William Mohr, and Dorothy Dietz. Thus, for 
an expenditure of approximately 25 dollars, a flower lover 
may add these 25 choice irises to the garden planting. 
Beaverton, Ore. —Thurlow Weed. 


VARIETIES OF SNOWFLAKES 


fahren VERNUM, as sold in the marts of trade, has 
a way of turning out to be L. @estivum, the Summer 
snowflake, which grows to three times the height and bears a 
greater number of flowers. 

L. vernum, here, follows the snowdrops in bloom, grows 
not over six inches high, and bears one,—rarely two,—wide 
bells to a stem. The flowers are white, with a green dot at the 
tip of each segment. Far more attractive than it, to me, is the 
variety L. carpathicum, which has yellow dots which seem to 
take the chill off, and lend the flowers a warm, creamy glint. 
It does not differ from L. vernum in stature, and bears, usu- 
ally, one flower to a stalk. The variety L. wagneri, here, grows 
more robust, and somewhat taller than L. vernum. It bears 
most often two flowers to the stalk, and has the green dots of 
the species. I see no advantage in the two flowers, and think 
that they lend the plant a somewhat stiff appearance. The 
leaves of the variety L. wagneri are more bluntly tipped than 
those of L. vernum. Of the three, the variety L. carpathicum 
appears to me the best. 

[ have noticed, in old colonies consisting of the three kinds, 
that the distinction between the varieties is not clearly drawn, 
probably because of the prevalence of intermediate seedlings. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. van Melle. 


RESISTANCE IN GARDEN ROSES 


HE term ‘‘mildew resistant,” when applied to roses, seems 

to be almost as indefinite as that other quality of a rose,— 
its hardiness. To say that a rose is hardy or mildew proof is 
a relative term, for it may withstand a Winter temperature of 
ten above zero yet not ten below; and a rose that is mildew 
resistant in one locality may not be so in another. One may 
well wish that some standard of comparison could be arrived 
at whereby these terms could be accepted with some degree of 
definiteness. 

But there are roses that seem to be completely resistant not 
only to mildew and other fungus dis- 
eases but to insect enemies. One such is 
the delightful climbing rose Phyllis 
Bide; another is Bloomfield Courage. 

Here on the Pacific Coast most of 
the small-flowered climbers are very 
subject to mildew. For that reason we 
can not successfully grow Dorothy 
Perkins and its related ‘‘rambling 
roses,’ nor, indeed, most of the so- 
called hardy climbers. Consequently, 
mildew resistant roses of this indis- 
pensable type are welcome. I know of 
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no more severe test for mildew resistance in a rose than the 
one that I have found Phyllis Bide to withstand successfully. 
The old shrub-climber Tausendschon is one of our worst 
mildew offenders. During Summer and Fall it is a disgrace- 
ful exhibition of mildew at its worst. Two years ago, into 
the heart of a Tausendschon I placed several buds of Phyllis 
Bide, which in time established themselves and have since 
bloomed continuously almost through the entire year. Al- 
though the foliage of Phyllis Bide is constantly in touch 
with that of Tausendschon, rubbed against the mildewed 
leaves with every breeze, never at any time have I seen the 
slightest evidence of mildew on either the leaves or flowers. 
And never have I seen an aphis on the buds. 

It would be interesting to know more about that particular 
quality in a plant which gives it the power to resist such ene- 
mies as mildew and aphis. Can it be explained? 


—Francis E. Lester. 
Monterey, Calif. 


CUTTING PEONY BLOOMS 


HEN peony blossoms are being harvested, care should 

be taken not to cut below the second or third leaf. ‘This 
may mean taking rather short stems, but if too much foliage 
is cut off the plants will be seriously injured. The best time 
to cut peonies is when the buds have just begun to unfold. 
They will retain their delicate shades better if allowed to open 
indoors than when they are left outdoors, as they are easily 
bleached by the direct sunlight. Peonies keep a surprisingly 
long time when cut in the bud. Florists sometimes store them 
for a month or longer, and they are shipped for hundreds of 
miles in the bud state. It often happens that peonies exhibited 
at shows have been cut for a week or more. 


POPPIES FOR LATE SEEDING 


OPPIES are among the annuals which will give good re- 

sults even though they are planted late in the Spring. They 
grow quickly but the seed should be sown where the plants 
are to flower, as poppies dislike to be moved. It is well to keep 
in mind that the seed is exceedingly small and that it should 
never be planted deeply. The best way to handle it is to mix 
it with a little sand and then to scatter it in rows along the 
ground, pressing it into the soil with the flat side of a board. 
If a little soil is then sifted over the seeds they will germinate 
quickly, a host of little plants soon springing up. These plants 
should be thinned to seven or eight inches apart. 


SPAGHETTI BEARING PLANT 


T may seem fanciful to think of growing spaghetti on a vine. 
Nevertheless this is the claim for the vegetable spaghetti, a 
plant that belongs to the cucumber family and which grows 
and fruits like a squash. Mature specimens look like vegetable 
marrows, are smooth and creamy white in color and about 
eight inches long. 

The fruits have to be left on the vine until they are mature. 
They are cooked whole in boiling water for about 20 minutes. 
When the fruit is opened, it will contain a stringy, spaghetti- 
like fibre which may be eaten when properly seasoned and 
will prove a novelty although it may 
never be considered a table delicacy. 
One interesting fact about this re- 
markable vegetable is that it will keep 
a surprisingly long time, even until 
Spring, indeed, if conditions are favor- 
able. The appetizing quality depends 
largely upon‘the care exercised by the 
cook, who must not skin or cut the 
fruits and who must not allow them 
to be cooked longer than necessary to 
make them tender. 














HERBS FOR CREVICE PLANTING 


It was planted of the roots in alleys, in walks and on banks to 

sit on, for that the more it is trodden upon and pressed down in 

dry weather, the closer it groweth, and the better it will thrive! 
—Old Herbal. 


\ X JAS it sweet chamomile, Matricaria chamomilla, that 
was thus extolled as a choice herb for planting between 
flagstones? It can not be the Roman chamomile, An- 

themis nobilis, which is far too tall for this purpose, and 

seedlings of which do not make the soft, tufted little plants 
of this other genus. 

Seeded in early Spring in wide cracks of even the poorest 
soil, the annual sweet chamomile with its strongly scented 
finely cut foliage firmly anchors its roots under the rocks and 
withstands hot sun, drought, floods and constant treading. 
If the flowering stems with their little daisy-like heads are 
kept clipped off, this herb will keep the pathway green and 
fragrant till November. But it is a crevice plant to be used in 
wider spaces than between bricks. 

Another herb to be likewise used if variety is pleasing is its 
cousin in the same genus, Matricaria tchihatchewi, the mat- 
forming turfing daisy. This plant has the same finely cut 
leaves and to keep the growth from straggling, the plant must 
not be allowed to bloom. In lengthwise cracks where the walk 
meets a side wall, its white-rayed flowers are charming. 

Likewise, in these side wall crevices, I have seen used with 
the chamomiles, a few plants of the broad-leaved English 
thyme which have been allowed to blossom. This is really the 
only shrubby thyme suitable for this purpose. It is not too 
stiff and shrubby and the lax soft branches with their scat- 
tered pink blooms make an interesting note on the edges of a 
flagged flooring in open court or walk. Needless to say to any 
lover of good garden effects, in these crevices on the edges some 
planting restraint is desirable. There must not be ‘‘a row” of 
little crevice herbs against a supporting wall or corner post. 
Planted infrequently in cracks, they should look as if acci- 
dentally a plant here and there has triumphantly found a 
root hold, or a nook where its blooms are safe from the 
gardener’s shears. 


The Highly Perfumed Burnet 


N speaking of sweet herbs for this wide crevice planting 
and walk, we can not forget that Sir Francis Bacon desired 
burnet ‘‘to be set in alleys, to perfume the air most delight- 
fully being trodden upon and crushed!’’ But certain it is that 
even the smallest burnet, Sanguisorba minor, of our gardens 
today, sweet salad plant though it be, is too coarse an herb 
for paving stone planting. 

The seedlings which appear prolifically and readily are very 
lovely with slender lobed leaves, so deeply toothed. Morning 
and night they sparkle with crystal drops of water. Perhaps 
the beauty of this herb deserves some experimentation to sub- 
stantiate its bygone reputation as a useful crevice plant. 

A word here as to the filling of soil between and under the 
flagstones or brick, if the monotony of the walk is to be 
relieved with the cool green of growing plants. If built on a 
“frost foundation”’ of ashes or stones to prevent dislodgement 
by freezing, great care must be taken to have as much good 
earth as possible in the crevices and as much under the edges 
of the rocks themselves as the builder will allow. The roots 
of these small plants go searching far for the cool moisture 
and anchorage underneath. Although the herbs are not exact- 
ing, a good mixture of two-thirds loam and the other third 
bone meal and sheep manure is safe food. When transplant- 
ing, set very small pieces using an old kitchen fork for a tool. 
Plant seeds when obtainable and when time is not lacking. 
Replenish with fresh earth every year. 

There is a difference between the herbs to be used in brick 
walks and those which are adaptable to paving stones, and 
there are fewer colors which combine artistically with the 


bricks. The thymes are the best group of crevice herbs to use 
in the crevices of a brick wall. 

Mosses often fill up the chinks delightfully where an acid 
condition prevails and if thymes are to be substituted these 
must be dug out, an alkaline base given the soil in the crevices 
by addition of lime and some enrichment besides. 

The crimson thyme, Thymus serpyllum var. coccineus, is 
a good, thick, low-growing green but its abundant magenta 
flowers need tempering, so plant with it the gray woolly 
thyme, T. lanuginosus. The latter species flowers sparsely and 
is an uncertain “‘winterer.’’ Cold winds and freezing too often 
leave it in brown patches. But combined with the crimson 
thyme, its trailing gray threads are lovely and it is somewhat 
protected by its sturdy neighbor. Paving stones of bluish gray 
slate always tone down the strong magenta shades of the 
many creeping thymes. Also the pink varieties like JT. ser- 
pyllum roseus may be planted with them. T. serpyllum 
micans makes compact, vivid green cushions between bricks or 
stones but is too terider to rely upon. In a New England 
garden heavily protected, it may survive a Winter or two but 
really it is only for the Summer pathway. 


The White Thyme 


HE white thyme, T. serpyllum albus, is the loveliest of all 

the many varieties of our appropriately named Mother-of- 
thyme for a crevice plant. With slender, clinging stems and 
tiny leaves, it weaves itself into even the veriest crack. It is not 
as hardy as its close cousin the golden thyme, T. serpyllum 
aureus, the close set leaves of which are so colored with gold 
that it looks like a bed of yellow flowerets and the colder the 
season the more resistant is this useful crevice thyme. 

There are several coarser, taller and shrubby thymes which 
seem just made for man’s use in stone work, walls and brick 
edgings. But in our enthusiasm for these lovely herbs we must 
guard against their use in crevice planting. They are far too 
exuberant and would soon bury the walk itself in their tangle. 

A moist shady path flagged with irregular blocks gives us 
an opportunity to use the Corsican mint, Mentha requient. 
Its microscopic lavender flowers appear in July and the strong 
peppermint fragrance of this precious little herb betokens its 
presence on the slightest pressure. Unlike the woody stemmed 
thymes, the Corsican mint bruises easily and is not for places 
with too hard or frequent treading. Also it needs a thick 
Winter cover. For its propagation it is best to divide nursery 
grown plants early in the Spring, setting very small pieces in 
the earth-filled cracks. A wise gardener once told me that the 
“smaller the set’’ the better it grows. Another feeds these tiny 
roots when first set with a medicine dropper, for the oft- 
repeated lack of success with M. requienit may be due to this 
herb’s distaste for heavy deluging of its leaves. Water from 
below if possible and a gentle sprinkle now and again is all 
it needs in the pathway. 


The Rock Calamint 
“DOCK CALAMINT,” Satureia rupestris, although its 


nomenclature is questioned, and the alpine savory, 
S. alpina, should have more frequent use than at present given 
them as crevice plants. They are nearly evergreen and make 
compact shining mounds, deep green, with rather inconspicu- 
ous pale flowers in June. 

For a broad walk where chamomiles could be used there are 
two other little composites which have soft tomentose gray 
rosettes of leaves pleasant to look upon and soft to the tread. 
Achillea tomentosa has long been a favorite but Chrysanthe- 
mum achilleefolium with its soft hairy leaves making a 
silver ground mat may also prove its worth as a crevice herb. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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Summer Hours in Boston 


Between June 1 and October I the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of 
closing at one o’clock on Saturdays. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end the Library will be open on both Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUM HISTORY 


§ Bin: chrysanthemum first became the object of admiration 
in the Far East about 2,300 years ago, according to Elmer 
D. Smith, writing in a recent issue of the ‘‘Bulletin of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America.’’ The Chinese philoso- 
pher Confucius who lived at that time spoke of the chrysan- 
themum in its yellow glory. In Japan the chrysanthemum is 
of more recent introduction, but it can be traced back to 
1186 A.D. in which year the swords of the reigning Mikado 
were decorated with figures of the flower. 

The Japanese have in the past produced many varieties of 
chrysanthemums, most of which are unique in form and what 
we term oddities. They have long tubular petals or petals 
with thread-like tips. Some of their specimens are 16 inches in 
diameter with long tubular petals which require a support. 
Like ourselves, the Japanese are imitative people and from the 
increasing demand for American varieties it is safe to assume 
that they have discovered that our standard of excellence for 
commercial services is superior to the artistic forms they 
formerly admired. 

It might be interesting to some who have not visited Cali- 
fornia to know that the Japanese confine themselves to grow- 
ing the large flowered types under cloth and it is these which 
have been so prevalent in our flower markets for the past few 
years. Often near such an establishment will be found a field 
devoted to pompon chrysanthemums but these are grown by 
the Chinese. Each nationality confines its labors to a certain 
type of flower. 

Mr. Robert Fortune, who was sent to China in 1843 by 
the Royal Horticultural Society, brought home with him 
from Chusan, an island on the east coast of China, a semi- 
double, reddish or light brown chrysanthemum which was 
called the Chusan Daisy. From this variety have been origi- 
nated all the pompons now in cultivation. In a second journey 
to the Far East, Mr. Fortune found seven varieties much 
esteemed by the florists of Japan which were revolutionary 
in the chrysanthemum world at that time. Among the vari- 
eties were Grandiflorum, Baron de Parailly, Yellow Dragon 
and Hero of Magdala. ; 

The first chrysanthemum that flowered in England, 
bloomed in Colville’s Nursery in the Kings Road, Chelsea, in 
1795. At this time and for some years thereafter, botanists 
had a contest as to its botanical position. Some of them stated 
that it was camcomel and themis, while others declared it 
was a pyrethrum, but at last it was decided to be called 
chrysanthemum from chrysos, gold or golden, and anthos, 
a flower. 

The first chrysanthemum show held in Great Britain was 
staged at Norwich about the year 1829. No prizes were given 
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and it was considered a rather rash undertaking. The names 
of some of the varieties there were Early Blush, Curled Lilac, 
Tasselled Yellow, and Purple Quilled. 

According to available records the first seedlings were raised 
by Isaac Wheeler and on December 2, 1832, he exhibited 
several of them in London and received a silver Banksain 
Medal for the earliest chrysanthemums raised in England. 

The first year after the incorporation of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1829, probably at the November 
meeting of 1830, the following varieties were exhibited: 
Quilled Flame, Curled Lilac, Tasselled White, Golden Lotus, 
Large Lilac, Changeable Buff, Paper White, Parks’ Small and 
Yellow, Golden Yellow, Quilled Lilac, Quilled White. It was 
this society which made the first appropriation for plant and 
flower premiums at about that time, although it is hardly 
likely that the chrysanthemums of that period were consid- 
ered worthy of such honors. At least there is no mention of 
awards. Nothing further appears until the year 1844, when 
the chrysanthemums shown at Boston on November 2 were 
considered exceptionally fine. Not to be behind, The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, on November 17, 1846, 
awarded Benjamin Gheullis, gardener for Jacob Snider, Jr., 
three dollars for the best twelve varieties, and two dollars to 
Archibald Henderson. The committee also mentioned the 
generally fine display of the coming flower. The first regular 
chrysanthemum exhibition in America was held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1868, 
with premiums to the amount of $55. 

The advance that has been made in the chrysanthemum 
from these early dates can only be appreciated by realizing 
the fact that the total amount of varieties on file now is 
4,906. Nearly half of this number has been added to the list 
since 1904. 


CONTROL OF LAUREL LEAF SPOT 


ton seems to be a definite connection between the abun- 
dance of mountain laurel leaf spot, described in the May 15 
Horticulture, and the environmental conditions that tend to 
lower the health and resistance of the plants. Following the 
past two unusually cold Winters and the very dry Summer 
of 1934, leaf spotting diseases on laurels have been very 
abundant. 

Laurels that have been subject to the effects of such devas- 
tating conditions should immediately be treated to increase 
their health and resistance to diseases. All fallen and heavily 
infected leaves should be gathered and burned, for it is on 
them that the contagion of disease is now present—lying in 
wait for the new leaves. 

The new leaves should be protected from infection by a 
fungicide such as Bordeaux 4-4-50 or colloidal sulphur, five 
pounds to 100 gallons of water. Two to three additional 
applications should be made, at 10- to 14-day intervals. It 
will require from one to three years for laurels to recover, 
depending on their present condition and the responses made 
to the treatments. Given these health improving, sanitary and 
protective measures, however, laurels should look really 
beautiful. 


—Ivan H. Crowell. 
Melrose, Mass. 


CONTINUOUS MIGNONETTE BLOOM 


( makers who love mignonette for its dainty fra- 
grance are often disappointed because the flowers pass 
quickly. It is the habit of mignonette to bloom itself to death. 
The only way to keep the flowers coming along all Summer 
is to sow seeds at intervals of two or three weeks. Make a 
sowing now, and in the spot where the plants are to grow, 
because mignonette rather resents being moved about. On the 
whole the smaller flowered kinds are rather better than the 
giant strains. 




















MAKING THE MOST OF BORDERS 


An unbroken succession of bloom all Summer 
is possible but not always desirable 


HE two landscape architects who wrote the new book, 
“Color and Succession of Bloom in the Flower Border,’’* 
admit that it is difficult if not impossible to carry out a 
formal, balanced garden pattern on small properties, but find 
the solution in the use of good simple borders by means of 
which flowers in abundance may be obtained without interfer- 
ing with the dignity of the grounds. It is argued by the authors 
that any garden or landscape picture that is well planted 
should be interesting even when not in full bloom and that if 
this effect were kept in mind, there would be less taking of 
extra plants to eke out color and fewer riotous, disturbing 
color masses. 

The authors believe that a border 10 or 15 feet wide is the 
most efficient, wherein they differ from many other authors, 
who argue that a border as wide as this is difficult to take care 
of. This matter of maintenance is met frankly by the authors, 
who believe that no harm is done by walking through a 
garden as much as necessary to cultivate it, pick off dead 
flower heads or pick bouquets, although this work can not be 
done in party clothes or after a heavy rain. 

Garden makers are advised to use large groups of large 
plants widely spaced rather than small groups of small plants 
set closely, because small plants in borders are hard to manage 
and large plants are much more effective. Field grown rather 
than pot grown plants are suggested if a new border is being 
made. 


——— 


are more effective if seen against a wall or shrubbery than 
when displayed in the open. The background itself should be 
attractive and yet not steal the show. Walls are first choice be- 
cause of their architectural value and the fact that they pro- 
vide shelter from wind and storms, reflect heat and light and 
give the feeling of cloistered calm which aids any garden 
composition. The wall background, however, should be at 
least five feet high and not on the south side of the border 
where it would cause too dense a shade. 

Even with the wall, however, a few interesting shrubs are 
necessary at important places such as angles or where accents 
are needed or to bridge a gap between the perennials and the 
top of the wall. Care must be taken in any event to have the 
background in proportion to the border. 

Hedges and heavy plantings of evergreens make better back- 
grounds than deciduous hedges of privet and barberry, which 
are very greedy and rob the adjoining flower beds of both 
plant food and moisture. If such hedges are used, it may be 
necessary to sink creosoted boards or perhaps sheet metal two 
feet into the ground between the border and the hedge. 

Where space permits, a combination of shrubs and trees 
make the loveliest of growing backgrounds for perennial 
plantings. Indeed, shrub borders may be grown for their value 
without reference to perennials, but such a border should be 
at least eight or ten feet thick and composed of large groups of 
a few good sorts, with an occasional small tree or evergreen 
for accent. A dogwood, a cercis or a magnolia may be used 
to break the skyline, or a dark evergreen such as a hemlock or 





This typically English border is improved by the sturdy background formed by a hedge 


Proportions are important, of course. An eight- to ten-foot 
border only 15 feet long would seem chunky, but such a 
border 20 to 30 feet long would seem proper. Very long 
borders, however, should be broken into sections, perhaps by 
means of bays produced by introducing shrubs, a group of 
evergreens or a bit of wall or hedge. — 

Other things being equal, it is better to choose a sunny spot 
than a shady place for a border. The top of a slope, if not too 
windswept, is a better location than the bottom of a hill and 
a southern slope is more desirable than a northern one. Open 
ground is better than a spot under trees, especially if the trees 
are surface rooted trees like maples and lindens. 

Much importance is attached to the background of a border, 
without which the border itself is incomplete. Most perennials 





**Color and Succession of Bloom in the Flower Border,’’» by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. 
Raymore. Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


arborvitz may be introduced to create a point of interest. It is 
not wise to use many brightly foliaged plants in the back- 
ground and golden leaf forms must not be overworked. 

The authors give long lists of valuable trees and shrubs for 
backgrounds with comments which readers will find very 
much worth while. Lists are also given to help the reader in 
providing plants for different locations and some for edging 
strips. English ivy, Teucrium chamedrys and Ilex bullata are 
recommended as substitutes for box, as all may be trimmed to 
a neat compact line. 

In order to provide a constant succession of bloom, strips 
for Spring, early Summer, late Summer and Fall may be made 
in the border, but a strip for irises and daylilies should be 
narrow, the authors believe, because these plants do not look 
well after they have bloomed. If planted in narrow drifts, the 
plants behind them and in’ front of them will mask their un- 
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sightliness. Plants which have a short season of bloom should 
be planted in small groups. 

The widest division of the border, the authors think, 
should be devoted to the late Summer strip, which is likely to 
contain flowers like phlox, chrysanthemums, globe thistles 
and some of the new horticultural varieties of the hollyhock. 
The rearmost strip should be given over, of course, to the 
tallest plants, and also those which bloom latest, among them 
tall heleniums, boltonias and hardy asters. 

Garden color is the most obvious phase of gardening and 
the one which appeals most directly to the sensibilities. Natu- 
rally, color harmony is involved and much has been written 
about this subject, some of it without arriving at any very 
definite conclusions. The authors of this new book believe 
that the subject has been made unnecessarily complicated be- 
sides being treated rather vaguely. It is obvious, of course, that 
no two persons see colors or color combinations in the same 
way. This makes hard and fast rules impossible but does not 
prevent the presenting of a few general principles. Even these 
principles as set forth in this book require careful study and 
the use of a color chart. Some gardeners will make a desperate 
effort to master this art, but probably the run of amateurs will 
continue to adopt the hit or miss methods of Nature herself. 
Nevertheless, the authors try to present a solution of the color 
harmony problem which the amateurs will find of value. 

Other matters of importance such as the problem of shade 


waite; apy ee 


A simple way to mend flower pots 


plants, and even the preparation of the soil, are discussed 
intelligently, making the book a distinct addition to worth 
while garden literature, even though it is less pretentious and 
less ponderous than some other works along the same line. 
There are several excellent illustrations. 


REPAIRING BROKEN FLOWER POTS 


OMMON clay flower pots are often accidentally cracked 
and broken. New or extra pots into which the plant can 
and should be placed at once are only too often not imme- 
diately available. If the pot has not been broken into too 
many pieces, two or more ordinary fruit jar cap rubbers can 
be quickly and easily drawn around the broken receptacle as 
shown. The thin but fairly wide and strong bands of rubber 
will nicely hold the portions of a badly broken pot securely 
together untii a new one of the same size can be procured and 
the plant properly taken care of. 


KILLING WEEDS IN DRIVEWAYS 


T is surprising to find that many amateurs still remove the 
weeds from their walks and drives with a hoe. This is a 
great waste of time and labor, for the operation must be 
repeated at frequent intervals throughout the Summer. Garden 
makers who have experimented with good weed killers will 
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never go back to hand labor. Oftentimes one application will 
suffice to keep the drives and walks free from weeds and grass 
for the entire season. Two applications are always sufficient. 
The material is easily applied with a watering can, and can 
also be used to kill out poison ivy and other objectionable 
plants. 


A FLORAL STRANGER PRAISED 


AST Spring, seeds of the Celandine poppy were given me. 

I was very grateful for them, as it was a new plant to me, 

and one not native to this part of Virginia. This poppy was 

found near Pennington Gap, Lee County, Va. A large colony 

of it was growing there in a ravine of the Cumberland moun- 

tains, near Powell River. I planted the seeds given me in a 

coldframe, first preparing the bed with a mixture of peat moss, 
sand and good soil. 

The seeds grew lustily and made fine healthy seedlings by 
September, when I transplanted them to a perennial border 
on the north side. To my surprise, the poppies began bloom- 
ing almost immediately, and continued until frost. I felt 
anxious as to the fate of my plants this Spring, and was 
much gratified when I found them making a very early 
appearance, practically the first in the border. The poppies 
then began blooming early in March, the blossom being a soft 
pretty yellow about an inch in diameter; the leaves are much 
like those of the garden poppy in shape, but of a smooth, bril- 
liant texture. 

The plants bloom freely, making a noticeable mass of color 
in the border, and have been admiringly commented upon, as 
they are little known subjects in this part of Virginia. The 
Celandine poppy has made itself quite at home in cultivation, 
and being both hardy and of long blooming period, should 
make a fine rock garden subject, as well as one for the peren- 
nial border. I was told that in the wild state the Celandine 
poppy grows to but six or eight inches, but in good garden 
soil it easily grows to twelve inches. ; 

Growing in association with the Celandine poppy, Stylo- 
phorum diphyllum, was found Phacelia bipinnatifida, of 
which I was much interested in reading an account in the 
Horticulture of April 1. 


—RMary Eleanor Rorer. 
Roanoke, Va. 


DO SEMPERVIVUMS REQUIRE LIME? 


ITHOUT doubt, many sempervivums in their native 
home are found on lime rock formation, and they will 
certainly grow in a lime soil. But will they grow equally well 
in a soil lacking in lime and even decidedly acid? In much of 
the soil of New England there is no trace of natural lime, 
and the soil is usually very acid. Must lime be added fre- 
quently to keep this group thrifty? Apparently not. The very 
large collection here is planted in a soil once filled with blue- 
berry and sorrel, with much leaf mold—apparently very acid 
—and the rosettes are as big as one would desire. 
Last Winter, for propagation and arranging the collection, 
a test lot of a dozen plants each of all the species was potted 
for the Winter in the cold greenhouse. The soil used was the 
usual rock garden mixture of one-third sand, one-third loam 
and one-third peat moss. And the pots were plunged in peat 
moss (as sand was not at hand) and watered well when dry. 
Surely this was the acid treatment. But the rosettes have 
grown amazingly, have started a large crop of ‘“‘chickens,”’ 
and the older crowns are rising for bloom. Could they have 
made a better growth on a lime diet? Perhaps this group, 
then, like alyssum (or other mustard) and dianthus and their 
kin, although favoring lime in their soil, are perfectly willing 
to grow without it. Some lime lovers will change their diet 
if given full sun and good drainage. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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NOTE that Marcel Le Piniec surprised some of his listeners 

when he lectured at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Rock Garden Society in Cincinnati. Mr. Le Piniec 
seems to be somewhat of a heretic as measured by the rock 
garden principles usually promulgated. He sees no reason why 
rock gardens should not be made on level ground. At the 
Cincinnati meeting he even went so far as to give a practical 
demonstration to prove his point. He differs entirely with ex- 
perts who insist upon a large amount of shade for rock gar- 
dens. Partial shade, he finds beneficial but even then it should 
come from a distance. He would give a northeastern exposure 
on a 25-degree slope to rare alpines. 

It seems that Mr. Le Piniec does not favor the use of peat 
moss, although he admits that it can be used successfully under 
certain circumstances. He pins his faith for the most part to 
one part of well rotted cow manure with ten parts of good 
soil. 

He sees no reason for mulching the rock garden after the 
first year. He finds, indeed, that mulching may be harmful. 
He prefers to cover the plants with stones if any covering is 
necessary. Nevertheless, he likes to apply an early Spring 
mulch of fertilizer and minerals, mostly sand, leaf mold and 
manure. 

Bulbs are not highly in favor with him as rock garden 
plants because of the dead foliage which succeeds the bloom- 
ing season. He elicited a burst of laughter with the remark 
that plants received as personal gifts should be put on proba- 
tion for one year. : 


EARS ago we thought that the robins were unmitigated 

nuisances in the Spring, especially when cherries were 
fruiting. Since the appearance of starlings, however, we have 
come to consider the robins almost as highly respected citizens 
of the bird kingdom. A way could usually be found by which 
to drive the robins away. Throwing chunks of sod at them 
was rather effective. The starlings, however, are bold beyond 
belief. Nothing will frighten them and the only method by 
which to protect the cherries now is to cover the trees with 
mosquito netting. This, of course, is perfectly feasible when 
the trees are small, but the plan is less easy to carry out when 
large size has been attained. 

The use of mosquito netting may be continued after the 
cherry season is past. Robins and starlings have a liking for 
strawberries and often pick into the fruit sufficiently to ruin a 
large number of berries. Mosquito netting spread over the beds 
will give full protection. Then another shift may be made to 
the currant bushes, for I find 
that birds sometimes eat cur- 
rants freely in spite of the tart 
character of the fruit. There 
is a special reason for protect- 
ing the currants because if un- 
molested they will keep in 
condition for several weeks, 
gaining in flavor. I have been 
surprised to find that most 
people fail to appreciate the 
fact that currants will stick 
to the vines for three or four 
weeks, thus greatly prolong- 
ing the season. It is true that 
the growing of currants has 
been discouraged in some sec- 
tions, but they still remain 
high in favor, especially where 
there are no pine trees. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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T the annual meeting of the American Iris Society which I 
attended in Nashville, Tenn., I was greatly impressed 
with the breeding work being done by Mr. T. A. Washington. 
His seedling Sundust was outstanding. Its color is that of 
Harrison's Yellow rose with broad, closely domed standards 
of medium chrome yellow and large, semi-flaring falls of deeper 
chrome yellow flushed with a still deeper tone. The rich orange 
beard adds to the brilliancy of the flower, which has very 
strong substance and texture, something lacking in the yellow 
varieties introduced previously. The strong, sturdy stalk was 
very well branched and fully 40 inches high. Mr. Washington 
also has new hybrids of the southern states irises that have 
most unusual color tones in blues, pinks, orange and orchid. 
Incidentally, Mrs. Washington proved to be a remarkable 
hostess. I understand that much of the success of the whole 
gathering was due to her efforts. 

Another iris of merit I saw there was Cathedral Dome, 
bred by Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell, Mass. This variety 
is clear white, with a frosty sheen. The blooms have very large 
domed standards and white falls. A pale yellow beard is the 
only trace of color. The stalk is 39 inches in height and well 
branched and the flowers have good substance. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas Williams I saw many 
of the newer irises, a most interesting one being an origination 
by Mr. Williams called Brown Mahogany. It has an unusual 
color tone enhanced by a bronzy brown beard. 

Chancellor and Mrs. J. H. Kirkland had many interesting 
varieties in their iris garden most of which were the Chan- 
cellor's own seedlings in a surprising range of color. He has a 
number of excellent yellows, one of special note being Gazi, a 
beautiful chrome yellow variety with slender but very strong 
standards and an especially good branching habit. The flowers 
are self-colored with an orange-yellow beard. Another seedling 
of his that impressed me greatly was Setting Sun, a deep 
velvety mahogany red shading lighter at the edge of the falls, 
the standards being a blend of gold and rose with a rich orange- 
bronze beard. The whole flower glows with color. 


S a result of the suggestion made in the January 15 issue 

of Horticulture that plants in flower be substituted for 

cut sprays in Summer shows, it has been brought to my atten- 

tion that this plan has already been tried very successfully in 

Washington State. Mrs. Frederick A. Baker, secretary for the 

Washington State Federation of Garden Clubs, sent me a 

photograph of part of a border full of bloom that was staged 

by the Amateur Gardeners 
Club last August. 

Practically all of the mate- 
rial was grown in tubs, pots, 
and various-shaped boxes. 
Annuals, perennials and bulbs 
were delightfully grouped 
against a background of hand- 
some evergreens. 

This most heartening re- 
port takes Summer gardens of 
growing plants out of the 
experimental stage for ama- 
teurs and suggests that garden 
club members and others who 
exhibit at the Summer shows 
might well plan similar novel 
features. However, exhibits of 
this type will need to be 
planned well in advance. 








SHRUBS PROPAGATED BY CUTTINGS 


An easy and interesting way to 
increase one’s stock of plants 


N commercial nurseries the propagation of trees, shrubs, 
| evergreens and roses is carried on by many methods, but 
the amateur gardener will choose the simplest method even 
though it may not be the most rapid. This means that he will 
use the layering method or the rooting of cuttings. 

Layering is generally used as a means of rooting growths of 
plants that do not readily respond from cuttings. Some sub- 
jects, the rhododendron, for example, are almost impossible 
to propagate from cuttings but layering is easy. A stem, if 
partially cut through on the slant, pegged down to the soil, 
and the cut well covered with sandy peat soil, will, while it 
continues to derive sustenance from the 
plant, eventually develop roots of its 
own. Then it can be severed and lifted. 

Some shrubs will quickly respond to 
layering and not infrequently make good 
plants in less time than cuttings. Wichu- 
raiana rose growths, for example, pegged 
along the surface of the soil in July or 
August and kept moist, will develop 
roots at the leaf joints so that the stem 
may be cut into many pieces, each an 
embryo plant ready to set out. 

Layering, however, is not always pos- 
sible and so for the general run of things 
propagation by cuttings is the simplest 
and most expeditious method of increase. 
With few exceptions all plants lend 
themselves to this practice. Unlike other 
methods, it calls for no particular skill 
or equipment; indeed some cuttings do 
not even necessitate the use of a frame. 

The propagation of roses from cut- 
tings is not, however, a practical method 
for all varieties. Hybrid teas, teas, hybrid 
perpetuals and dwarf polyantha roses are 
slow or weak on their own roots and for 
this reason commercial growers have 
practically ceased such propagation. For 
the same reason, the gardener is well ad- 





Cuttings showing the calluses which form 
after a few months in storage 


shriveling. In the open it is advisable to cover the plants with 
some salt hay or litter during the Winter. The cuttings may be 
shifted the following Spring. Plants spaced at least six inches 
apart should preferably be left to stand until the following 
Fall. It may here be remarked that rose cuttings require no heel 
or portion of the main stem, and roots develop regardless of 
whether the base is cut just below a node or leaf joint or be- 
tween the nodes. 

The various flowering shrubs that may be propagated from 
cuttings are almost without end, but in some cases it is quicker 
and easier to root soft-wood or half-ripened cuttings than 
hard, fully ripened. wood, but in this case a close fitting frame 
is almost essential. On a small scale, a box with the bottom out 
and a sheet of glass serves quite well, and for one or two cut- 
tings glass fruit jars are surprisingly effec- 
tive. Soft-wood cuttings should be just 
brittle enough to snap if bent over but 
not too immature. Hard-wood cuttings 
are taken in the Fall after the leaves drop. 

Gooseberry and currant cuttings taken 
in October, inserted outdoors with slight 
Winter protection as suggested for ram- 
bler roses, will root 100 per cent when 
allowed to stand a year. These fruits 
have a tendency to sucker from the base 
so that it is well to de-eye the portion 
pushed into the soil. De-eyeing simply 
means nicking out the buds at the leaf 
joints. 

With the majority of ornamentals, 
soft-wood cuttings are more certain to 
give results than those from hard wood; 
moreover, far more cuttings can be ob- 
tained during the Summer, and with the 
leaves attached and the close conditions in 
a frame, they root much more quickly 
and they are ready for transplanting in 
nursery beds before the approach of Win- 
ter. The amateur is not influenced by the 
time element like the nurseryman and he 
is not likely to need large numbers of any 
one species. Therefore it may be to his 
advantage to rely upon hard-wood 





vised not to waste time on taking cuttings || 
of these types. Most of the ramblers and 
climbing sorts, excepting the climbing 
hybrid teas, do well on their own roots. 
They may be a trifle slower than when 
budded but in the end they grow vigor- 
ously. It is easy enough to root cuttings 
of all the hybrid multiflora, hybrid wi- 
churaiana and hybrid brier types. Almost 
any piece of wood, if not too soft and 
pithy, may be used as a cutting, but with 
sorts like American Pillar that develop 
lateral flowering growths from the main 
stems the best cuttings are these same 
laterals. After flowering they can be cut 
into nine- to twelve-inch lengths, the 
soft tips being removed, and inserted 
two-thirds their length in ordinary soil 
and made firm. If the soil is loose and 
friable, the cuttings may be pushed in 
without trouble after the lower leaves are 
removed. 

If a shaded frame be available this 
work can be done in July, but if the cut- 





cuttings of subjects that produce long 
straight shoots. On the other hand pithy 
wooded shrubs, like kerria, are extremely 
uncertain if old wood is used for cuttings. 

Generally speaking, practically all 
flowering shrubs can be propagated from 
soft-wood cuttings between May and 
Septembér. The cuttings need not be 
longer than six to eight inches. Even 
difficult subjects like the Chinese cherry, 
golden elder, Hydrangea arborescens, and 
so on, will root quite readily from cut- 
ings taken in May. The hardy azaleas, 
including the Kempferi hybrids, also 
root readily if four- to six-inch shoots 
are used. Such shoots usually follow after 
flowering. Cuttings will usually root 
right out in the open in sandy soil and 
shade. However, a frame is preferable 
because close confinement and shade pre- 
vents wilting and encourages quick root- 
ing. Bottom heat either from manure or 
electric cables, will induce rooting more 
quickly, but after mid-May conditions 








ting bed is in the open September is the 
best time, as then there is less danger of 


Hard-wood cuttings of grape, mock orange, 
forsythia and currant 


are usually warm enough. Shade is es- 
sential on sunny days and for this pur- - 
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pose ordinary muslin or sheeting is good. In the early stages, | 


slat shades may also be desirable. 

The question of rooting media is a debatable one. Many 
subjects will root well in sandy soil or a mixture of sand and 
peat, but commercial growers favor coarse clean sand four 
inches or so deep and well packed down. An old knife drawn 
through the sand renders it easy to insert the cuttings. As each 
row is filled, the sand should be pressed firmly against the 
cuttings with a brick or solid piece of wood. For azaleas, 
pieris and sundry other acid-loving evergreens, peat moss is 
perhaps the best medium. Coniferous evergreens root most 
freely in sand. Some of them are slow to root, hence it is the 
commercial practice to graft the choice forms. The degree of 
ripeness that a Summer cutting should possess varies with 
different species but as a rule the wood should be firm without 
being wocdy. The top portion of a shoot usually makes the 
best cutting although some subjects root so readily from 
Summer cuttings that almost any portion of the stem will 
serve. A prostrate branch of the snowberry will root at almost 
every point of contact with the soil. 

By preference, the cuttings should have a node at the base. 
Whereas it is customary to remove the tip, it is‘not essential 
and in some cases is actually harmful to do so. It is often con- 
tended that removing the tops of cuttings and even reducing 
the leaf surface by partially cutting them away in the case of 
large leafed subjects like hydrangeas, is helpful, but foliage is 
of vital importance to quick rooting. Reducing the leaf area 
may check rapid transpiration and wilting when the cuttings 
are exposed to the air, but since most cuttings root quickly 
when shut down tight, it is easy enough to keep the foliage 
stiff by shading and spraying. Until the cuttings show signs 
of rooting no ventilation is necessary beyond the time it takes 
to lift the sash and dampen. Spraying lightly is helpful on 
hot days but it should be done early enough to permit the 
voliage to dry off before night. It is well, after inserting the 

uttings, to water them with a 1 per cent solution of potas- 

.dum permanganate. This tends to prevent disease and also 
nelps rooting. In fact, it is a good plan to soak the cuttings 
for several minutes in this solution because it provides just 
the right amount of acidity that induces rooting. 

Evergreen cuttings generally should be smaller than those 
»f deciduous subjects. It is, therefore, necessary to adopt 
Summer propagation or the slower layering method. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


GROWING CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES 


LUEBERRIES naturally grow in low swampy places but 

this is because they tolerate such conditions, according to 

the bulletin ‘“‘Blueberry Culture in Massachusetts,’’ published 

by the Massachusetts State College. The ideal blueberry soil 

is fertile, has a continual and plentiful supply of water, is well 

drained and aerated, is well supplied with organic material 
and is acid. 

Most of the soils of Massachusetts are strongly acid. Thus 
there is much land in the state suitable for blueberry growing. 
The presence of wild swamp blueberry, leatherleaf, cranberry, 
white cedar or red maple indicates a favorable soil. Soils pre- 
viously used for growing garden crops are usually unfit for 
blueberries because they have been limed and are too nearly 
neutral. Such soil may be made suitable by thoroughly mix- 
ing with it a large quantity (at least one bushel per plant) of 
woodland turf, fallen leaves or peat. 

The three varieties of cultivated blueberries recommended 
for commercial planting are, in the order of ripening, Cabot, 
Pioneer and Rubel. Cabot ripens from the first to the middle 
of July. The berries are large in size and excellent in quality. 
Pioneer ripens a week to ten days after Cabot. It produces 
large crops of berries which are superior in appearance and 
flavor. Rubel ripens a few days after Pioneer. The berries are 
only fair in size but their quality is good. 
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HIS greenhouse was erected 

by The Lutton Company on an 
estate at Ithan, Pa. It provides 
maximum sunshine with a mini- 
mum of shadows, thus assuring a 
strong, sturdy growth for flowers. 
Leading growers recognize the effi- 
ciency of a Lutton Solar V-Bar 


greenhouse. For over thirty years 
we have specialized in building 
greenhouses of superior quality and 
have built many of the finest and 
most practical ranges in the coun- 
try. Lutton Solar shades may be 
had to fit any greenhouse similar 
to the one illustrated. Write for 
catalogue and estimates. 





WILLIAM H. LUTTON CO. ine. 
ava panor 267 Kearney Avenue 
quanuneusne Jersey City New Jersey 











This Organic Matter Will 
Not Sour the Soil 





Analysis of Florida Humus: 


(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. er “ l ph 
Moisture 


On Dry Basis 

Fe Sink ah ao 8.68 
Organic Matter ... 91.32 
Acidity pH .. 6.2* 

Total Nitrogen (N) 3.25 
ae nge2 ‘weeee 24 
Potash (K20) -ll 
Calcium (CaO) ss 1.68 
Water holding capacity 581.12 


*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. 


Distributors: 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons, Corp. 
BRISTOL ( Va.) : Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CINCINNATI: J. Chas. McCullough Co. 


Se. Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 


Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
NEW YORK: Stumpp & Walter Co, 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co, 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WILMINGTON: Franklin J. Murphey 


Florida Humus offers the amateur 
or professional gardener all the 
benefits of organic matter in any 
form. In addition: (1) It is far less 
acid than other organics and will 
not sour the soil. (2) It has a high 
content of organic nitrogen, which, 
gradually released, helps nourish 
your plants for years. 


FREE BOOKLET—Write our Boston sales 
office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 
for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida 


Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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INSECTS 


And most of all insects .. . hordes of them on 
flowers, trees, shrubs, evergreens. 








Rid your garden of these pests by spraying now 
—use the nicotine preparation that for over 
thirty years has been protecting the plants of 
America’s finest estates. 


Wikson’s 
Oo. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Simple and easy to use—nothing to mix, dissolve or weigh— 
just dilute with water. Cannot clog or gum sprayers. Economi- 
cal because efficient. Used and recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. Booklet on request. 


Wilson’s FUNG-O 


The complete liquid fungicide. Controls Mildew, Rust and 
other common diseases of Roses and flowering plants. Booklet 


on request. 
Wilson’s AWINC 


Non-poisonous Pyrethrum at its best ... will rid your garden 
of Rose and Dahlia Beetles, Mexican Bean Beetle and many 
other hard-to-kill pests. Booklet on request. 


CndrewMilaon 


Dept. E 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Don’t Forget 3 IMPORTANT FACTS 


THAT from June 14 to 17 inclusive we will have on display at THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE CARNIVAL OF FLOWERS, RYE BEACH, some EXTRA 
CHOICE IRIS AND PEONIES. 


THAT the ANNUAL PEONY EXHIBIT OF THE AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
will be held in Horticultural Hall. Boston, June 20 to 21. SEE 
OUR EXHIBIT THERE. 


THAT from June 12 to June 25 inclusive we will have on exhibition at our 
headquarters at West Newbury, some of the CHOICEST IRIS AND 
PEONIES TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY WEST NEwsury 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) MASS. 














WV 7 ° June is the month of water- 
ater Gardening gardening. It is not too late to 


start a pool in June. Our Lilies, Lotus and other plants are all potted, set 
with foliage and buds and can be moved without disturbance. We offer: 


Water Hawthorn, a novel plant from South Africa 


with white flowers of delicious fragrance . re 
Arethusa, an exquisite hardy Lily of darkest red ........ 2.50 
(jt ) ire or rey cher. - 2.00 
Juno, Night Blooming, white .. 1.50 


at New Location 
579 CENTRE STREET 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
F. W. Schumacher 















CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as wimter-flewering cut fi 
Easy to grew in 2 cool greenhouse prcrennene tetany 
Meastrated catalog of the finest varieties, pet grewn, named 
certs, from America’s leading speciniict, sent gratis, if you 
meaten thm od vertasvement. 


“Longview” ™ =~ Crichton, Ala. 
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| PRIMULA JAPONICA IN A BOG 








N May I boiled over with the pleasure I got from our use of 
Primula japonica, a plant which came to us some years 
ago, and was treated just as any other primula, until we 
discovered that it must have boggy conditions. These were 
provided, and the result has been delightful, even amazing. 
The plant self-seeds, and thus it is easy to keep up an increas- 
ing supply, and as it blooms a long time, we get great satis- 
faction out of its varied pinks almost to white, and out of its 
variation in height and general informal beauty, fitting per- 
fectly the place where it is grown to greatest perfection. 

This place has been provided at that part of ‘Breeze Hill’’ 
which we call the Maple Spring, although the woodland 
spring there in evidence is a humbug, because it is fed from a 
water pipe which has its valve open the least possible distance 
so that a few drops pass through. Around the spring there has 
been put in place a concrete base less than a foot down, over 
which the suitable soil is kept moist by the overflow of this 
fake spring. Under these conditions P. japonica is superb. 
Nearby the same method of providing moisture gives pros- 
perity to three cypripediums and to a number of other bog 
plants that will stand moderate shade. 

The location of this little corner under a spreading Norway 
maple, just as one comes into the center garden at “‘Breeze 
Hill,’’ gives it peculiar beauty. I can commend this form of 
artificial bog to any one who cares to appreciate it. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


WINTERING PLANTS IN A BOX 


VERGREENS and perennials came through the past two 
Winters in a box ten and one-half feet long, six inches wide 

and six inches deep. Last Fall I packed peat moss on all four 
sides of the box, after carefully forcing the soil away about 
three-quarters of an inch from the boards with a bar, and 
covered the top with a layer of the moss about one inch thick. 
Cinders and holes six inches apart in the bottom of the box 


| provided adequate drainage. 








The evergreens included arborvitez, boxwood, Chamecy- 


| paris plumosa aurea, Juniperus stricta, J. douglast, J. pfitzeri, 


leucothe, and Picea pungens compacta. In the Spring the ever- 
greens, excepting two arborvites three feet tall, give way to 
annuals, perennials and vines. Most of the peat moss is removed 
and replaced with good soil. Among the perennials are anchusa, 
armeria, alpine aster, physostegia and eupatorium. 

Selected clinkers distributed over the peat moss hold it down. 
In Fall and Winter, following several days of dry weather, 
especially when accompanied by strong winds, the evergreens 
are watered. 


Philadelphia, Pa. - —William I. Rudley. 


NEEDS OF THE ERY THRONIUM 


N the wilds the finest specimens of erythronium are found 
on top of a hard clay stratum, on solid bedrock, or on some 
other obstruction which prevents the bulbs from “‘burrow- 
ing’’ deeper—-or it may be that the obstruction works bene- 
ficially to the bulbs in other ways. This barrier is usually six 
to eight inches below the surface. 
Many garden plantings of these bulbs are failures, or at 


| least make poor showings, simply because the rich garden 


loam, or ordinary loose soil, as the case may be, is worked far 
too deeply for a natural growth of erythroniums. The bulbs 
exhaust their vitality ‘““‘burrowing”’ for the coveted hard sur- 
face on which to locate permanently. A rock slab buried six or 
eight inches underground cures this ailment and results in 
more and larger flowers as well as sturdier bulbs. Many vari- 
eties of small wild bulbs, especially calochortus, take kindly 


to this treatment. 


Brownsboro, Ore. —John H. Heckner. 
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CYANOGAS 
KILLS ANTS! 


¢C 
ENOUGH TO KILL 


A MILLION ANTS 


In2 
coys 


NO traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


25 WILTON ROAD, WESTPORT, CONN. 














Wo Longer Worry Gte 
‘Tuse the rE er MANORS 
SLUG SHOT 


The Oldest SAFE Insecticide 


Kills bugs quickly, easily. Comes in con- 
venient sifter-top cans. Just dust it on 
flowers and vegetables. If you prefer a 
plant spray, ask for Liquid SLUG SHOT. 
Both harmless to persons and pets. 
GRAPE ano ROSE DUST 
Prevents Black Spot and Mildew on 
Roses. Green in color, does not dis- 
color foliage. Sold by dealers in Garden 
Supplies. Write us for FREE ‘Trouble 
Chart.”’ telling how to control all in- 
sect pests. 


HAMMOND PAINT & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


4 FERRY ST., BEACON, NEW YORK 











Wreiiai 
DAMAGE 





Wavyys 


It’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 
NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects (piant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and _ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 

lants in your garden. Sure death to ants. 
Jost pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and depart- 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
“How to Identify and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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INSECT WHICH RUINS LARCHES 


Peres are unique among northern conifers in that they 
drop their foliage in the Fall. They, however, are among 
the first evergreens to put forth new leaves in the Spring and 
it is depressing to have this earliest foliage almost completely 
ruined by attacks of a leaf-feeding insect. The insect which is 
responsible for this depredation is known as the larch case- 
bearer. 

The life history and habits of this pest are very interesting. 


| During the Winter season the little insect hibernates as a larva 








in its tiny silk-liried case on the branches and main trunks of 
larch trees. In the Spring, just as the needles are bursting 
forth, the insect arouses itself and begins feeding. It drills a 
small round hole in the growing larch needle and ‘“‘mines”’ or 
eats as much of the interior of the leaf as it can reach through 
the entrance it made without leaving its curious case. Leaf 
after leaf is thus mined, and a dull brown, burned appearance 
is given to the tree as a whole. 

During part of June and July the delicate, almost filmy, 
gray moth of this insect may be seen. In Autumn a new brood 
of larve is hatched. Little feeding is done by the young at this 
time, however. Each mine only sufficient from one of the 
leaves it attacked to form a case for itself. This is cut off and 
soon lined with silk. On the approach of Winter, it seeks a 


place of hibernation. We often have seen what we thought to | 


be remnants of dead foliage clinging to the bark of the larches. 
These are in reality, however, hibernating cases, each contain- 
ing an immature larch case-bearer. 

The insect may be controlled easily by spraying in the 


| Spring while the larve are feeding. Use three to four pounds 


of arsenate of lead, plus one pint of nicotine per 100 gallons 
of water. This has proven to be very effective. Lime-sulphur 
concentrate diluted one to ten and applied as a dormant spray 
before the leaves have opened has also given good control. 
These spray materials are also valuable in controlling the 
larch aphis and other common pests on larches. 


Melrose, Mass. —lI. H. Crowell. 


A WINDOW GARDEN CAMPANULA 


FoR years large specimens of Campanula isophylla have | 


occasionally been seen in farmhouse windows here and 
there but for the most part it has been considered a rare plant 
and difficult to obtain. Now, however, its unusual merits have 
been recognized by florists and plants are being propagated on 
a liberal scale. It will be possible, no doubt, to buy large 
plants next Fall but it will be much less expensive and in some 


ways more advantageous to buy small plants now. The plants | 


being offered at this season will begin flowering early next 
Autumn and will bloom for many weeks without interruption. 

This campanula, with its star-like, single flowers, is wholly 
distinct from other species. It has a trailing habit and is ideal 
for baskets. Indeed, it should always be grown in such a way 
that it can be allowed to hang suspended around its container. 
If in a pot, it should stand on a bracket or on a pedestal. In 
the course of years it will attain very large size and produce 
hundreds of flowers. 


THE CALENDULA CHRYSANTHA 


N Page 242 in the May 1 issue of Horticulture were 
comments on the calendula Chrysantha that interested 
me. Perhaps my own experience would be helpful. 

I am superintendent of grounds at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
Rutland, where the soil is very heavy, almost hard pan. There 
on well fed ground, the calendula Orange King produces 
wonderful results, and Chrysantha does only fairly well. At 
my home in Holden on a sand bank, Orange King is very 


_ small while Chrysantha is really worth while. It stands dry 
_ sandy soil and does well. 


| Holden, Mass. 


—H. D. Hemenway. 
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and W 
BETTER BLOOMS 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to hoe 

out weeds and break up sun-baked soil, be 
sure to use P. I. C. EmbJem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer's 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


SanblemProtected 
PEAT MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET 
158 Williams Street 


NURSERY 


Taunton, Mass. 








im IRIS 


free, de- 
scribing 300 best 
varieties with 11 
reproduced in 
natural color. 
* Also 50 Oriental 
Poppies. Lowest prices; we ship 
to every state. Now is the time 
to plant. Write today. 






catalog 


[oan 


National Iris Gardens 
Beaverton, Oregon 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 





Price $1.85 


Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 | 
B. C. HAMILTON 


320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 


é Visit a 
DREER’S 


ROSE GARDEN 


At Riverton, N. J. (8 miles north 
of the Delaware River Bridge). 
Thousands of blooms in five hun- 
dred varieties! A gorgeous dis- 
play—worth driving a hundred 
miles or more to see! Time: 
First three weeks of June. Best 
route: Burlington Pike (Route 
25), turning off toward river at 
road sign “RIVERTON 1 M.” 


HENRY A. DREER 


, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. | 














A CYCLONE FENCE 


Adds Value, Beauty and Protection to 
Your ome 





Installed All Over New England 
Phone Somerset 3900 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 
27 Kent Street, Somerville, Mass. 
74 Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 
KILLS ANTS 


ANTRO IN THE NEST 


Easy to use, absolutely safe, kills whole 
family at source. The only sure way. 


FEEDERS 4 CONTAINERS 
4 Ready to Use 40c and 4 oz. Syrup 13¢ 
BRECK’S Hier eae 


a A New Practical 
as.) Flower Holder 


PAD 1 2%” Heavy Lead Base. 
ieee! Holds flowers in any 
‘1 position—makes possible 
} artistic arrangements. 
Only 30c Postpaid 
1 VAL-ART PRODUCTS 





85 STATE 
STREET 





Long Island City, N. Y. - 








FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one a the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 
LIFT GRAB ON MOWER HANDLE 


HEN using the lawn mower on grass or lawn areas 

broken into by flower beds, shrubbery and other decora- 
tive arrangements, a very handy attachment to the lower side 
of the handle is shown here. An ordinary ball end metal 
towel hook is fastened at a convenient distance up from the V- 
irons above the wheel frame. It affords a very convenient grip 
on the handle at just exactly the right location to easily lift 
the machine about, and to hold it up and out of the way 
while attending to the usual run of minor but aggravating 
ailments the blade, roller and other parts are usually heir to 
when in use. The two small screws will not deface or split 
the handle, and the base portion of the hook is large enough 
to keep it from easily and readily becoming loose. The little 
addition will eliminate many otherwise clumsy and unhandy 
manipulations of the mower and handle. 





A useful lawn mower attachment 


VARIOUS INTERESTING ARTEMISIAS 


E Sone artemisia family has many interesting members, among 
which is the annual Artemisia annua, sometimes called 
Chinese fragrant fern. This whole plant is delightfully aro- 
matic. The foliage is feathery, light green, and very lovely. 
The blooms are inconspicuous, very small yellow flowers, close 
to the stems. The plant, beside being lovely in the garden, is 
a splendid filler for bouquets, furnishing just the green, ferny 
filling which is usually difficult to find. This annual grows 
readily and reseeds itself. It also is transplanted with ease. 

A. lactiflora is a tall perennial with deeply cut leaves. This 
species from western China grows very erect and does not 
topple in the wind, making it useful for perennial back- 
ground. Its blooms are feathery clouds of creamy white flow- 
ers with a permeating odor resembling that of almonds. 

The shrubby A. abrotanum, known as “Old Man,” was 
always found in “‘grandmother’s garden,’’ but is not seen so 
often now. It makes a good low hedge shrub, not minding 
hot Summers or cold Winters. It has dark green, ferny foliage, 
which is scented, although not with the same odor as A. annua. 


—RMrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 
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“SURE GRIP’ Lawn Weeder 


$1.60 Postpaid 


There is no substitute 
for a “Sure Grip” for 
it has no equal. Holds 
on with a Bulldog 
Grip. 

Gets weeds from your 
lawn, roots and aill, 
without stooping. 44 
in. long over all. 


It’s a pleasure to 
weed with a 
“SURE GRIP” 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Enjoy flowers in your home 


Send for free Dazey folder on “Care 
and Arrangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in many types 
and sizes, in green, sil- 
ver, gold, and bronze, 
wrapped in glistening 
cellophane. Illustrated 
is model No. 1. 5‘ in. 
at base. Color: green. pOSTPAID 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Purchase through your local dealer. 
If none nearby, order direct from us, 
enclosing $1.00. But whether or not 
you order now, be sure to send for the 
free helpful folder, “Care and Ar- 
rangement of Flowers.” 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


841 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 














Trees Must Have Attention 
Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 


Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR (a= 
POWER MOWER A 





Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Pande Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


BOX 916 












The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 6 F aee-2. > eg. Quantity discount 
ng > 


ston, N. 
wisuuenaal LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 
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DO YOU EVER MOW THE GRASS ? 


—or trim shrubbery?—or gather flow- 
ers?—or rake up leaves? What do you 
do with the waste? It is rich in plant 
food, if properly treated. Why not turn 
it into rich organic manure (NOT com- 
post) by the ADCO process? Let us send 
you “Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It’—FREE. 


ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also of thenew ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Particulars on request. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 












YIZATIT 
CATALOG 


SENT ON REQUEST 
COLLECTION BARGAIN—10 finest mod- 
‘ern Irises including Midgard — gorgeous pink 
and yellow—most populer of all Irises and nine 
other verieties—ALL Lasley 
Postpaid for Only 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 















TWO-IN-ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest nat- 
ural fertilizer, poultry manure. Packed 
in 50 lb., 25 lb., and 5 Ib. bags. 


Send for Circular 
c. E. BUELL, INC. 
SIX BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





DOUBLE JONQUILS 
10 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


pod bet sweet scented, with 3 or 
on each stem. 


Send, with pra names and addresses 9! 10 flower 
gardeners and we will send 2 extra, bulbs FREE 


Write for bulb list iliustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


















HORTICULTURE 


EXCITING SPRING FLOWERS 


Sree Spring one has some particularly thrilling new 
experiences in the garden. This year I have had two. One 
was the flowering of Puschkinia scilloides. They flowered be- 
fore the first week in May, in time for the kaufmanniana 
tulips. Their stems are about five inches high and bear a 
flower stalk, reminiscent of the scillas, but having the flowers 
nodding all on the same side of the stalk. The flowers are 
smaller than the scillas, about three-eighths of an inch across 
the tip and are white with a pale blue line down the center. 
The leaves are linear, rounded at the tip, somewhat concave 
down the center and almost the same width the whole length. 
The whole stalk in its delicate coloring is very dainty and 
graceful. 

The other thrill is caused by the western erythroniums. I 
have grown them for several years, in the grass and in the 
beds. They do well in both places but seem to be a little 
huskier in the grass. They are far handsomer than our eastern 
species, being more developed and more clearly articulated if 
one can say that about a flower. Erythronium californicum 
with its cream-colored flowers quite large, and marked with a 
deep buttercup-yellow pencilling on the throat, has brighter 
mottling on the leaves than some of the others. E. grandi- 
florum robustum is earlier, one of the first flowers to bloom 
here after the snowdrops. Last year I collected seeds of this 
and planted them early in the Spring and let them freeze and 
they have all germinated early in May. E. hendersoni is per- 
haps the prettiest, having the perianth a delicate shade of 
lavender and a deep purple blotch at the center of the flower 
and inside. The pistil is purple and the anthers and the fila- 
ments a bluish purple. The leaves are broad and only slightly 
mottled. Every plant of these California erythroniums sends 
up a flower, while the eastern ones only flower occasionally 








and almost carpet the woods with their leaves, which soon | 


disappear mysteriously. 
—Helen M. Fox. 


‘““Foxden,’’ Peekskill, N. Y. 


A PLEASANT WILD HERB 


N popular writings on the subject of fragrant herbs [ do not 


find mention of what might be called the American Sweet | 
Cicily. I think, in particular, of Osmorhiza longistylis, and of | 


it, as a parsley-like plant, perhaps a foot high, that grows 
freely, hereabouts, along the shaded fringe of rich, moist, low 
land. Whenever in such places ground is turned, I look for the 
fragrance of this root. It is sweet, aromatic, delightful. I do 
not know in what culinary rites it figures, but I notice that 
the natives, in digging, pick up pieces of the roots, and save 
them. From a gardening point of view this osmorhiza is an 
inconsiderable plant. It is a perennial, and thrives well in any 
good soil in the garden. I commend it as a gift of God that 
does not come in seed packets. You may call for it in the 
fields, almost anywhere. 
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LANDSCAPE Ea 


DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


Your Summer home, neglected in recent 
years, demands attention. Further neglect 
only means greater expense. It is advisable 
to see what work is essential at this time 
simply as an investment protection measure. 
In no other field does training and 
experience count more. 


arsee Hein 
IRIS 


catalog free, de- 
scribing 300 best 
varieties with 11 
reproduced in 
natural color. 
Also 50 Oriental 
Poppies. Lowest prices; we ship 
to every state. Now is the time 
to plant. Write today. 

















National Iris Gardens 
Beaverton, Oregon 








RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrubs seeds. Free on 
application to 











THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 
FREE FREE 


Iris “Purple Silk” & Peony “Mikado” 
new Irises. P. P. Pre. 
“Mikado” free with Spe- 
All Var. Labeled—Catalog Free 
one ality Size Plants 


Iris “Purple Silk” free with Spe- $900 
ollection of 6 gorgeous =e 
ar. Peonies and Irises 


cial Collection of 24 beautiful 

$900 
Peonies. P. P. Pre. 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, H ST.. VAN WERT, OHIO 





Varitex Bird Bath 


Weathered Stone Finish 


Height ..... 81 inches 
Diameter ... 22 inches 
Weight ..... 132 pounds 


Price $6.50 at Factory 
Made and Guaranteed by 


EMERSON & NORRIS Co. 
BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 








—P. J. van Melle. 





R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





‘IRIS—PEONIES 


tional 


DARK RICH IRIS 


Ambassadeur, bronze and maroon ... .$.25 If you want Iris or Peonies ef exce 


BEETS FOR A SUCCESSION 


Bruno, rich red-purple ............. .30 Be Ny By kw eh gy — 
Geo  yalvety Diack: Pa urple... = . . . . free, illustrated catalog. Our stock is grown 
Sion daarieedeene.... HERE is plenty of time for making another planting of in the famous Yakima, Valley which pro- 
Mme. Gaudichan, rich blue-purple .... .30 H H : : uces the best stock obtainable anywhere. 
enear Wade tenes eel ecents |. 38 beets, but a variety like Detroit Dark Red instead of one | Our prices are very reasonable. Include 


names of a few interested friends and re- 
ceive a nice free Iris when you order. 


MILLER’S GARDENS, Grandview, Wash. 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


of the early kinds should be used now. This old favorite has 
globe-shaped, smooth roots and deep vermilion red flesh. The 
tops make excellent greens. It is quite possible to sow beet 
seeds successively every two weeks up to the first of July, the 
plants being thinned to stand four inches apart. Oftentimes 
the housewife finds it feasible to use these thinnings for greens, 
especially if they are allowed to grow until tiny beets have 
formed. Care should be taken not to plant the seeds too 
deeply. They should not be more than an inch under the 
| surface. 


Set of 7 varieties $1.25 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


' 
a * 
id >) — Biggest ——— 
ai tiful Pansies. Sow seed now for 
nl strong plants to live outdoors all 
winter. Giant flowers in Spring. 
Regular 35c¢ Pkt. for 10c postpaid. 


Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book Free 
Greatest Fall planting guide. 












Giant Fancy 





35¢ Pkt 
onlylO¢ 


we Atlee Burpee Co., 183 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 


For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled: 
Ave Maria Minuet 
Com. Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
E. I. Farrington Orange Wonder 
Golden Dream Picardy 
Hallowe’en Prince of India 
Mammoth White Saraband 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Parade of the Champions! 
find “100 Best” for 1935 in 
“An Iris Lover’s Catalog” 


considered by many Iris fanciers the 
most comprehensive and illuminating 
Iris catalog published. Exclusive color 
grouping of 400 Choicest Iris, includ- 
ing ‘100 Best,”’ regardless of price, 
does simplify selection. Write for your 
copy now! 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
204 D. Riverview Sta. St. Paul. Minn, 








A Grand BULB BOOK 


FREE: It cost us many thou- 
sands of dollars to prepare this 
de luxe Year Book showing 
Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
Spring Flowers in their nat- 
ural colors, yet a copy is yours 
for the asking. Write today. 
Our Motto: From Grower 
Direct to Consumer 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON,.L.1.,N.Y. 





AComplete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy all your 
garden needs. Consult us at any 
time regarding control of garden 
pests. Visit our Show Gardens. 


WHEELER'S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





The Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc. 
Headquarters, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Wild Flowers of Northeastern States, of 
Southeastern States, of Middle Eastern 
States, of Northwestern States, of Our Na- 
tional Parks, and of California in Colored 
Movie. Terms reasonable. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained through the Societv’s 
Lecturer for New England, MRS. ELSIE 
POWERS CORWIN, 404 High St., W. Med- 

ford, Mass., Tel. Mystic 0578. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











Loiseleuria procumbens 


Introduced by 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 


“Rock Garden 
with 600 other Alpines 


Describea in our free 


Catalog 








VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 


(quality considered) in Large Quanti- 

ties can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 50. 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

em 











Sent postpaid on receipt of cigeck or stamps 


| Berry, S. S. 
| Cant, Benjamin R. & Sons, Ltd. 


| Elliott Nursery Co. 
| Gillet Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


| Hardee, Elizabeth, Iris Gardens. 


Iroquois Dahlia Gardens. 


| Power, Wm. @ Co. 


HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Almy, F. W.C. (Box D, Tiverton, R. 1.) (Dahlias; seedlings; choice novelties). 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudon Co., Va.) ‘‘Special daffodil list, 1935.”’ 

(1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) ‘‘Daffodils and irises 

for your garden, 1935.” / 

(Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, Eng.) ‘‘Roses, 
season 1935-1936."’ ‘‘New seedling varieties.”’ 

Cooley's Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) ‘‘Iris, poppies, lilies, hemerocallis, 1935.”’ 

(Evans City, Pa.) ‘‘Bulb offers, 1935.” 

(Bornim, Potsdam, Sanssouci, Germany.) ‘Spring catalog, 1935.”’ 

(Southwick, Mass.) (Hardy ferns, native plants, 


Foerster, Karl. 


evergreens). 

(Kentfield, Marin Co., Calif.) 
list of new and standard varieties, 1935-1936.” 

Hauck Manufacturing Co. (126-134 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
burners.”’ 

Hill Iris and Peony Farm. 

Holland Bulb Gardens. 
Fall 1935.” 

Iris Garden. 


*‘Iris—complete 
“Hauck weed 


(La Fontaine, Kan.) ‘‘Iris, 1935."’ 
(Limmen, Holland or 7 Moore St., N. Y. City) ‘‘Bulbs, 
(Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kan.) (Iris) ‘‘1935.” 

(John Toth, Fairfield, Conn.) ‘‘A select list of high 
class dahlias—field grown roots.”’ 

Jager, P. de, & Sons. (Heiloo, Holland.) ‘‘Dutch bulbs for Fall planting, 1935.”’ 

Kirkland. J. H. (Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.) ‘‘Iris offerings, 1935.” 

(Williamson, Mary % Jane, Bluffton, Ind.) ‘‘Williamson 


Longfield Iris Farm. 
iris, 1935.” 

Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) ‘‘Special offer of unrivalled flower seeds, 
1935." 


Milliken Iris Gardens. (970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif.) ‘‘Iris, 1935." 
Mount Desert Nurseries. (Bar Harbor, Me.) ‘‘Price iist for 1935—trees, shrubs, 
vines, herbaceous perennials, bedding plants, roses.’ 
Peacock Dahlia Farms. (Dahlialand, N. J.) (Dahlias). 
Ohms, H. J., Inc. (Noordwyk, Holland or Stamford, Conn.) 
for garden and greenhouse Fall planting, 1935.’ 
Over-the-Garden-Wall. (Mrs. L. W. Kellogg, W. Hartford, Conn.) 
oriental poppies, hemerocallis, Summer 1935——Spring 1936). 
(Waterford, Ireland) ‘Summer bedding plants.” 


“Choice flower bulbs 
(Irises, 


“Seeds for 
Summer sowing.” 

Ryder & Son, Ltd. 

Schling, Max, Inc. 

Scott, David J. 
price list.’ 

Seven Acres. 
1935.” 

Six Hills Nursery. (Elliott, Clarence, Ltd., Stevenage, Herts., Eng.) 
herbaceous plants). (Seeds of alpine and herbaceous plants). 

Starke, C. &% Co. and Ayres, Charles. (Cape Town, Africa.) 
what to grow, May 1935.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., N. Y.) 
offering.”’ 

Success Dahlia Gardens. (171 Ferry St., Lawrence, Mass.) 
showroom—Spring 1935.”’ 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) 
and Autumn sowing. 1935.” 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) 
perennials.”’ 

West Los Angeles Nursery. (646 S. Saltair Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
geranium and pelargonium varieties.” 

Zandbergen Bros. (Oyster Bay. L. I., N. Y.) 


(St. Albans, Eng.) ‘‘Ryders’ seeds, 1935.”’ 
(618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) (Early bulb offers). 
(Corfu, N. Y.) ‘‘Tulips, daffodils, and miscellaneous bulbs, 1935 


(Davis, L. N., Stoneham, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias and gladioli—season 


(Alpine and 
*‘My. garden and 
“Bulbs for 1935—advance 
“Dahlia giants of the 
““Unwin’'s seeds of quality for Summer 

“Rare iris, peonics, hemerocallis, 
“List of 


“Greetings from tulipdom, 1935.” 


LECTURES AT HILLCREST GARDENS 


T the garden school for boys conducted annually at Hill- 
crest Gardens, Weston, Mass., by Miss Marian Roby 
Case, will be presented a series of lectures by many authorities. 
The lectures will be given on Wednesday afternoons at 3:30. 
The readers of Horticulture are cordially invited to attend the 
lectures. 


The program for the season is as follows: 

June 26—Botanizing in the Balkans, Dr. Edgar Anderson, Arborist 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 

July 10—The plant illustrated with charts, Herbert W. Faulkner, 
Washington, Conn. 

July 17—-Saunterings in New England, Charles Frederick Whitney, 
Danvers, Mass. 

July 24—Seeds for the farm and garden, Dr. A. B. Strout, Director 
of the Laboratories of the New York Botanical Gardens. 

July 31—Keeping the garden young, ‘“‘The Happy Gardeners,”’ 
Mrs. W. W. Greenough and Mrs. C. A. Randal, Wake- 
field, Mass. 

August - 7—Rose don'ts, Dr. G. Griffin Lewis, Syracuse, NN. Y. 

August 14—Adventures in forestry, Harris A. Reynolds, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association. 

August 21—Experiences of a Hillcrest boy in our southwest, 
Bernard B. Perry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

August 28—-Bird contest, Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, ‘‘Bird Acres,” 
Sharon, Mass. 

September 2—Labor day, the boys will read their papers. 


A DAINTY WILD FLOWER 
SOPY RUM BITERNATUM, a cousin of the rue anemone. 


is rarely seen in gardens. It is a native, much like the rue 
anemone, growing where its relative grows, and fills the same 
place in the wild garden. But it is a more lovely, a more ap- 
pealing sort of thing, less known, and more worth knowing. 


—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





MILLION WILT-RESISTANT ASTER 
PLANTS! Best varieties, 100—$1.00; 300 
—$2.00. Special California Giants, 100— 
1.50. Outside 1 & Pacntvagens, 100— 
1.00; 300—$2.00. New Fantasy Zinnia, 
100—$1.25. Stamp brings List! Honeybee 
Haven Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 





FOR VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES on the 
newer varieties of Peonies and Iris send for 
my price list. Herbert F. Chase, Box 88, 
Andover, Mass. 





DAHLIAS, valuable book free. “How to 
Grow La Dahlias Successfully.” List. 
Gladahlia, copee Falls, Mass. 


FREE IBIS catalog describing 300 varie- 
ties—eleven colored illustrations. Write to- 
day. National Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 








BEGONIAS—Specialists in unusual house 
begonias. We stock over 150 varieties. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 West 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEMPERVIVUMS, SEDUMS— Collection 
of eight attractive kinds, $1.00. 4 special 
Sempervivum beauties, $1.00. Sedum Tar- 
tarinowii (rare), 75c. Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Mass. 





SALVIA LEUCANTHA: Blue, new acquisi- 
tion, a splendid variety for border. Article 
in “Horticulture,” March 15, page 117, 
fully describes it. Well branched pooerewn 
plants, 25 cents each. Walter Golby, West 
St., South Weymouth, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by experienced farm man- 
ager. 50 years old, married, one child. Grad- 
uate of Agricultural College. Good mechanic, 
competent to manage large estate, growing 
farm crops and all live stock. Care of lawns, 
shrubbery, gardens and orchards. D. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Position wanted by a young married man 
with one child, a year round position in a 
private or commercial place. A good grower, 
honest, reliable, sober, and a good all round 
man, can drive car. Will go anywhere. Good 
references. J. U. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience flowers, greenhouse, vege- 
tables, fruit, rock gardens, and live stock. 
Best of references. E. M. A., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Married man, age 33, desires position as 
gardener or operating greenhouses. Under- 
stands soils, fertilizers, etc. Steady, relia- 
ble. Address F. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as head gardener. Life ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening, both 
under glass and outside. Pruning, spraying, 
transplanting large trees, landscape and all 
construction werk, live stock. English (nat- 
uralized). Address W. I., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted by experienced greenhouse 
man, Some knowledge of outside work. 
J. Wh.. Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted as superintendent or head 
gardener, Sixteen years with last family. 
Lifetime experien~e in all branches of work 
on a private estate. References. Single. Ad- 
dress T. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





American, 26, desires position as gardener 
with institution or estate. B.S. in agricul- 
ture and having practical managerial abil- 
ite. J. F. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Orchid grower or assistant grower would 
like position on private estate or commer- 
cinl. Ten years’ experience. V. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 32, available. Love and knowl- 
edge of flowers. N. Y. chauffeur’s license 
good in many States. $30-$60 a month and 
board. Address M. L. A., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





General man desires position on private 
estate. Life long experience with livestock. 
Knowledge of flower gardens and the care 
of lawns. Handy with tools. Driver’s license. 
Eight years in last ition. W. J. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, American, wants position on pri- 
vate estate. Greenhouses, etc. Life experi- 
ence. Married, no children, 49. Reference. 
S. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





